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His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI 


The  Staff 


of 

THE  BOSTON  COLLEGE  STYLUS 

unites  with 
The  Editor 
in 

Dedicating  this  Issue 
to 

HIS  HOLINESS,  POPE  PIUS  XI 

upon  this 

The  Golden  Jubilee 

of 


His  Priesthood 


Dedicatory  Ode 

Throughout  the  ages  mighty  men  and  great 
Have  come  to  Rome  in  truly  splendid  state 
To  bend  the  knee,  and  to  entreat 
Acceptance,  by  the  princely  seat 
That  you  now  hold,  of  precious  gifts  or  some 
Illustrious  and  learned  scholar’s  weighty  tome; 
And  graciously  have  they,  the  Church’s  kings, 
Come  down  to  raise  them  up  and  take  the  things 
These  men  with  hearts  sincere  and  true 
Did  offer  as  a  tribute  new; 

So  come  we  now  when  fifty  years  have  flown 
Since  first  you  took  God’s  fingers  in  your  own. 


And  yet,  to  me  it  seems  that  we  ask  more 
Than  ever  man  or  monarch  asked  before: 

No  metals  rare,  no  fertile  land, 

No  sparkling  gems  have  we  in  hand, 

Not  e’en  a  beauteous  work  of  art,  forsooth, 

But  only  this,  our  gift:  the  work  of  youth; 

And  mirrored  here  are  thine  own  works  and  thought 
Which  we  have  gathered  up  and  wrought 
Into  a  lasting  souvenir.  Holy  Father,  most  renowned 
Though  this,  our  book  be  frail,  and  simply  bound, 
However  humble  our  effort  seem  to  be — 

Pray,  bear  this  offering  patiently. 


Francis  H.  Higgins,  Jr. 


The  Man  Who  is  the  Pope 

John  J.  Wright 

HIS  paper  will  not  add  to  the  reams  which  have 
been  written  on  Pius  XI  as  pope.  Reams  more 
will  yet  be  written  by  other  hands  than  ours  on  the 
triumphant  reign  of  the  pontiff,  who,  continental 
journalists  claim,  will  go  down  in  history  as  Pius 
the  Great.  For  in  all  his  works  as  the  Successor  to  Peter 
— in  his  Near  East  Relief  Work,  in  his  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  work,  in  his  management  and  direction  of  a  Holy 
Year  and  Jubilee  rivalling  the  most  brilliant  of  Middle  Age 
papal  celebration,  in  his  extensive  building  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  work  in  the  libraries  and  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  and 
particularly  in  his  masterful  handling  of  the  ancient  and 
complex  “Roman  Question,” — in  all  the  works  of  his  brilliant 
and  busy  reign  Pius  has  evidenced  beyond  question  his  right 
to  be  included  in  the  proud  roster  of  the  great  popes.  The 
historian  to  whom  falls  the  privilege  of  chronicling  the  deeds 
of  Pius  as  Pope  will  enjoy  data  abounding  and  enviable; 
to  him  we  leave  the  work  of  arranging  it  in  its  proper  per¬ 
spective.  At  this  time  another  paper  on  the  life  or  reign 
of  Pius  would  be  redundant;  the  story  of  the  deeds  of  Pius 
the  Pope  or  the  life  of  Pius  the  Priest  needs  no  retelling. 

It  is,  however,  a  trifle  difficult  to  portray  the  personality 
of  Pius,  to  tell  the  story  of  Pius  the  Man.  It  is  true  in  one 
sense  that  the  human  side  of  the  papacy  is  very  often  lost; 
those  who  do  not  know  the  Holy  Father  from  having  visited 
him  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  personality  he  carried 
with  him  into  the  Vatican.  We  rarely  think  of  the  popes  as 
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we  do  of  other  men;  the  men  themselves  seem  to  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  exalted  position  to  which  they  have  been 
called.  Pius  XI,  we  have  seen,  has  proven  himself  an 
eminently  great  pope;  he  is  no  less  great  a  man.  Through 
all  his  deeds  as  Pontiff,  permeating  the  story  of  his  conduct 
of  the  papacy,  there  stands  forth  a  personality  that  is 
individual ,  commanding,  powerful — the  personality  of  a 
man  who  is  a  man  in  the  proudest  sense  of  that  proud  word. 

It  is  with  this  personality  that  we  are  concerned  in  this 
paper.  It  seems  to  have  been  best  depicted  in  a  message  sent 
by  its  European  correspondent  to  the  Outlook  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Father’s  first  public  audience.  “As  I 
looked  at  him,”  the  correspondent  wrote,  “I  somehow  felt 
as  if  I  were  in  the  presence  of  a  mountain — a  mountain  be¬ 
come  human,  intelligent,  benevolent.”  Another  correspond¬ 
ent  who  was  present  at  the  same  audience  wrote  to  his 
paper:  “He  seems  to  have  caught  something  from  the 
hugeness,  the  boldness,  and  the  hardness  of  the  mountain 
rocks  he  loves  so  well.” 

Thus  were  newspapermen  impressed  by  the  Alpinist — 
librarian — scholar  who  acceded  to  the  throne  of  Peter 
scarcely  a  year  after  he  became  Cardinal.  Apparently  the 
Holy  Father  is  another  Peter  in  more  ways  than  one;  cer¬ 
tainly  in  his  physical  makeup  and  athletic  turn,  his  rugged 
honesty  and  direct  sincerity,  there  is  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
traditional  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  Peter,  we  are  told, 
turned  for  his  adventures  to  the  seas;  Pius  attained  his 
physical  power  in  the  conquest  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  picture  the  man  who  is  now  primate  of  all 
Christendom  crawling  along  the  dizzy  ledges  of  the  Alps, 
picking  his  way  up  the  death-haunted  passes  of  precipitous 
Mount  Rosa,  or  winning  the  acclaim  of  international  sports- 
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men  interested  in  mountain  scaling  for  feats  such  “that  few 
more  daring  are  on  record.”  Yet  before  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Vatican,  the  Holy  Father  made  invaluable  contributions 
to  the  annals  of  Alpine  climbing;  he  evidenced  a  courage  in 
daring  and  achievement  such  as  few  have  equalled.  A  com¬ 
panion  on  one  of  his  exploits  has  recorded  one  instance  that 
we  may  cherish  as  typical.  “On  the  glacier,”  he  writes, 
“our  guide  fell  into  a  crevasse  and  would  have  perished  had 
it  not  been  for  Ratti,  who  held  the  rope  and  little  by  little 
succeeded  in  drawing  him  back  to  safety.” 

As  Abate  Achille  Ratti,  the  Holy  Father  has  left, 
among  others  of  his  writings,  a  volume  of  his  adventures  in 
mountain  climbing.  It  is  entitled,  “Climbs  on  Alpine 
Peaks,”  and  unintentionally  affords  a  rare  opportunity  to 
study  the  man  who  is  the  pope.  He  describes  the  clear, 
cold  nights  atop  the  conquered  peaks,  the  perils  of  ascent 
and  the  thrills  of  the  return,  the  phenomena  of  the  skies  and 
ranges  as  they  appear  to  those  who  view  them  from  the  top 
of  the  world.  The  narrative  is  that  of  a  man;  a  reverent  man, 
a  profound  man,  a  deeply  religious  man — but  a  man’s  man. 
It  is  a  good  document  for  us  to  have;  it  carries  with  it  a 
reassurance  and  a  great  confidence  to  recall  that  he  who  is 
commissioned  to  lead  her  to  the  heights  that  are  destined  for 
the  Church  of  God  has  fought  his  way  through  perils  of  the 
Alps  to  the  peaks  above,  and  to  realize  that  the  lonely  figure 
who  is  the  Watchman  of  God  in  the  citadel  of  His  Church 
has  spent  long  nights  on  the  solitudes  of  the  Alps  watching 
in  the  mighty  silence  the  passes  of  the  skies. 

His  life  as  a  mountaineer  has  played  an  obvious  part 
in  shaping  the  character  of  Pius.  It  has  made  him  physically 
courageous,  aggressive,  impatient  of  trifling  delay  and  inor¬ 
dinate  ceremony.  He  is  no  diplomat  in  the  European  sense 
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of  the  term.  He  cannot  brook  compromise,  oily  speech, 
or  veiled  words.  In  his  encyclicals  and  his  diplomatic 
exchanges,  he  has  spoken  his  mind  exactly  as  his  mind  stood. 
Feelings  have,  in  some  cases,  possibly  been  hurt,  but  no  one 
has  been  left  wondering  what  the  pope  said  or  what  was 
meant  by  what  the  pope  said.  He  speaks  and  acts  directly, 
without  subterfuge  and  so  far  as  possible  without  delay. 

One  or  two  incidents  will  suffice  to  bring  out  these 
characteristics  of  the  Pontiff.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  is 
the  most  typical  of  the  man  (and  pope)  he  is.  As  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Cardinals  followed  by  the  new  pope  passed  in  pro¬ 
cession  from  the  Hall  of  Consistory,  Pius  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  people  who  thronged  St.  Peter’s  Square  to  do  him 
honor.  Turning  to  attendants,  the  Holy  Father  ordered 
that  the  doors  of  the  balcony  over  the  square  be  opened  in 
order  that  he  might  bless  “the  city  and  the  world.”  A  num¬ 
ber  of  papal  diplomats  suggested  that  such  an  act,  violating 
as  it  did  a  precedent  of  half  a  century,  might  be  interpreted 
as  evidencing  a  departure  of  the  Papacy  from  its  just  claims 
since  its  despoilment  by  the  Italian  State.  “Who  is  the 
Pope?”  Pius  is  reported  to  have  demanded,  as,  stepping  to 
the  window  and  blessing  the  frantic  crowd,  he  struck  the 
keynote  of  his  reign.  When  Pius  XI  announced  as  his  motto 
his  intention  to  restore  “the  peace  of  Christ  in  the  reign  of 
Christ,”  he  meant  not  that  he  should  like  to  see  this  restora¬ 
tion  or  that  he  should  labor  toward  it,  but  that,  with  God’s 
to  pass.  It  took  him  six  years  to  solve  the  vexities  of 
aid,  he  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  that  might  bring  it 
decades;  but,  which  is  important,  he  did  solve  them. 

Another  early  act  in  his  pontificate  affords  an  insight 
into  the  personality  of  Pius.  It  involves  the  story  of  Linda. 
Linda  is  one  of  those  retainers  who  have  served  a  family  so 
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long  that  they  have  become  a  ruling  part  of  it;  she  is  the 
sort  of  woman  who  is  at  least  sixty,  but  less  than  a  hundred. 
When  Achille  Ratti  came  home  from  the  seminary  a  newly 
ordained  priest,  Linda  left  the  Ratti  household  to  be  his 
housekeeper.  She  served  him  as  parish  priest,  monsignor, 
papal  librarian,  and,  in  time,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan. 
When  the  Cardinal  became  Pope,  it  was,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  return  to  Milan.  Shortly  after  he  had 
arranged  himself  in  the  papal  apartments  Pius  indicated 
that  he  should  like  the  ancient  Linda  to  come  to  Rome  and 
cook  for  him.  The  servant  quarters  of  the  Vatican  buzzed 
with  talk  over  this  innovation.  Did  not  the  Holy  Father 
realize  that  no  woman  had  ever  managed  the  Vatican 
kitchen?  Must  an  unlettered  Milan  domestic  assume  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Papal  provisions?  Pius,  however,  wanted  no 
liveried  and  costly  domestics.  Pie  asked  no  luxuries  and 
comforts.  He  merely  wanted  to  carry  on  so  far  as  possible 
the  simplicity  and  modest  fare  to  which  he  was  used  and  to 
this  scheme,  precedent  or  no  precedent,  Linda  was  essential. 
Linda  came  to  Rome — as  the  market  folk  and  domestics 
thereof  are  prepared  to  testify. 

No  picture  of  Pius  the  man  can  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  field  in  which  he  won  his  fame,  that  of  library 
and  scholastic  work.  The  Holv  Father  was  for  manv  vears 
librarian  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  in  Milan,  a  rich  treasury 
of  manuscripts  and  hooks  which  owes  to  no  small  degree  its 
availability  to  scholars  and  its  orderliness  to  the  untiring 
labors  of  Doctor  Ratti.  A  man  of  “broad  intellectual 
munificence, ”  to  quote  Cardinal  Cerretti’s  characterization 
of  him,  Dr.  Ratti  made  himself  the  friend  of  hundreds  of 
scholars  from  every  corner  of  the  world  by  his  willingness 
to  give  alike  of  his  time  and  his  rich  knowdedge  for  their 
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assistance.  It  is  to  Cardinal  Cerretti  that  we  are  indebted 
for  one  detail  that  conclusively  proves  to  any  student  the 
genuine  “munificence”  of  the  future  pope:  Dr.  Ratti  cheer¬ 
fully  loaned  to  research  workers  not  only  any  matter  on  the 
subject  they  sought  which  might  be  in  the  library  archives, 
but  also  any  personal  notes  on  the  subject  he  might  have 
made  for  his  private  use.  When  a  scholar  loans  the  fruits 
of  his  private  research,  he  is  truly  “intellectually  munificent.” 

The  people  of  Milan,  in  appreciation  of  his  talents  as 
a  librarian  and  a  scholar,  have  placed  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  one  of  the  finest  statues  of  the  Holy  Father.  It 
reproduces  him  enthroned  in  the  white  cassock  and  cap  of 
his  papacy;  his  countenance  is  that  of  a  scholar  intent  on 
some  academic  problem.  In  one  hand  is  a  volume  between 
the  leaves  of  which  he  has  inserted  a  finger,  whilst  he  reaches 
with  the  other  hand  for  a  second  book  which  he  apparently 
wishes  to  consult  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  statue  is 
necessarily  the  representation  of  a  strong  man,  a  man  of 
tremendous  and  powerful  physique.  But  there  is  a  philo¬ 
sophic  and  scholarly  gentleness  about  the  figure  that  strongly 
reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  a  paper  the  Holy  Father  him¬ 
self  wrote  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  “One  feels,”  he  wrote 
concerning  da  Vinci’s  work,  “and  one  must  always  feel  the 
need  of  going  back  to  it.  For  to  it  belongs  the  power  of 
putting  us  in  what  seems  almost  physical  and  palpitating 
contact  with  the  great  genius  who  once  bent  over  these  pages 
with  portentous  hand,  strong  as  an  athlete's  and  gentle  as 
an  angel's .”  In  this  last  comparison  I  like  to  think  that 
Pius  XI  his  unwittingly  described  the  man  he  himself  is. 

Pius  the  scholar  has  been  no  less  busy  in  advancing 
scholarship  since  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne  than  he 
was  while  librarian  of  the  Ambrosian.  He  has  completely 
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re-catalogued  and  renovated  the  Vatican  libraries  and 
treasure  rooms.  The  most  modern  and  scientifically  perfect 
devices  for  the  convenience  of  students  have  been  installed. 
He  has  opened  every  nook  and  cornr  of  the  vast  Vatican 
libraries  to  students  of  every  race  and  creed.  His  interest 
in  scholars  and  scholarship  is  one  of  his  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  flows  from  his  own  erudite  mind,  a  mind  that 
blends  with  his  powerful  and  aggressive  physical  character¬ 
istics  to  make  him  not  merely  a  practical  man,  but  also  an 
idealistic  leader.  Peace  is  one  of  his  most  intense  ideals; 
his  first  encyclical  was  on  peace;  his  first  diplomatic  service 
was  that  on  peace  work  at  Warsaw.  But  peace,  he  argues, 
must  be  written  “not  in  treaties,  but  in  hearts.”  If  any  one 
agency  can  effect  a  working  basis  for  peace  that  agency  is 
the  papacy  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Pius  XI. 

Pius  labors  under  one  handicap  that  is  common  to 
many  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  reserved 
nooks  of  scholars.  His  pictures  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  he  is  cold  and  aloof,  that  he  is  shut  up  within  himself  and 
prefers  to  remain  so.  Those  who  so  imagine  the  Holy 
Father  have  apparently  never  heard  the  story  his  friends  tell 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Swiss  guard.  One  afternoon  during  the 
heated  and  vapid  cant  about  the  pope’s  “army”  and  his  mili¬ 
tary  ambitions,  the  Holy  Father  chanced  upon  one  of  the 
members  of  the  remnant  of  his  “army”  enjoying  a  siesta 
on  a  bench  in  the  Vatican  gardens.  Apparently  a  whimsical 
connection  between  the  current  cant  and  the  sleeping  guard 
flashed  into  the  pontiff’s  mind.  Touching  the  sleeper  on  the 
shoulder  Pius  is  said  to  have  whispered:  “To  arms!  The 
enemy  is  coming!” 

This  story  may  be  apochryphal,  but  those  who  tell  it 
know  the  Holy  Father  well  enough  to  consider  it  typical — 
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which  is  better.  The  legends  about  a  man  are  often  better 
indices  of  his  personality  than  any  actual  incidents  could  be, 
and  when  they  come  from  those  who  know  the  man  they 
enjoy  an  added  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Pius 
does  like  people.  He  wants  to  know  what  they  are  doing 
and  enjoys  keeping  abreast  of  their  activities.  Almost 
immediately  on  his  taking  up  residence  in  the  Vati¬ 
can,  he  increased  the  number  and  duration  of  audiences.  He 
has  made  these  contacts  with  people  his  chief  recreation.  Of 
his  public  audiences  the  Holy  Father  has  said,  “They  are  my 
only  windows  opening  on  to  real  life.” 

The  editor  of  a  Paris  literary  monthly  received  a  mild 
shock  in  this  regard.  He  had  been  misled,  as  have  so  many 
others,  by  the  pictures  of  the  Holy  Father  and  fancied  him 
as  being  as  reserved  as  men  who  love  the  mountains  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  and  as  cold  as  librarians  are.  Naturally  he 
entered  the  audience  chamber  not  a  little  apprehensive.  The 
monsignor  who  arranged  the  audience  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  editor’s  magazine.  “Ah,  yes,”  said  the  Holy  Father 
eagerly,  “tell  me:  is  So-and-So  contributing  as  much  as  he 
used  to?”  A  few  days  later  the  editor,  still  amazed,  was 
recounting  his  experience  to  the  writer  of  a  recent  book  on 
the  popes.  The  friend  smiled  at  the  Frenchman’s  surprise. 
“When  I  first  enjoyed  the  favor  of  an  audience  with  the 
Holy  Father,”  he  said,  “we  somehow  came  to  a  discussion 
of  poetry.  I  happened  to  mention  a  preference  for  a  Euro¬ 
pean  poet  of  some  note.  The  Holy  Father  immediately 
became  keenly  interested  and  reached  from  the  front  of  his 
desk  a  well-thumbed  volume  which  he  opened  to  a  poem  by 
the  man  in  question.  And  the  Spiritual  Father  of  All 
Christendom ,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth ,  read  with  the 
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enthusiasm  of  a  young  poetry-year  student  a  number  of 
verses  for  the  pleasure  of  his  interviewer 

With  these  two  anecdotes  we  close  our  imperfect  picture 
of  the  man  who  is  the  pope.  A  man  of  broad  human  inter¬ 
ests,  a  man  of  tremendous  ability  and  achievement,  a  pro¬ 
found  man,  an  amiable  man,  a  great  man;  in  all  things,  a 
man!  In  reply  to  those  who  claim  we  Catholics  have  de¬ 
humanized  the  papacy  or  have  attempted  to  veil  mediocre 
men  with  show  and  glamour,  we  need  summon  from  history 
no  Leo  unarmed  before  Attila,  no  Gregory  solicitous  for 
the  Northern  slaves.  We  need  but  point  with  filial  pride  to 
the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  leader  who  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  stacks  of  the  Ambrosian  or  on  the  chill  peaks 
of  the  Alpine  wastes,  the  powerful  man  who  is  clad  in  the 
white  of  the  shepherd  who  knows  and  loves  his  flock,  the 
athlete,  scholar,  priest,  and  man  who  is  Chief  Pastor  of  all 
Christendom,  His  Holiness,  Pius  XI. 


Greetings  of  the  Student  Body 

The  student  body  of  Boston  College  takes  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  extend  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI,  our  sin¬ 
cere  congratulations  on  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  ordination 
to  the  holy  priesthood.  The  entire  student  body  reverently 
greets  the  Holy  Father  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  to  his 
admission  to  Holy  Orders. 

The  faithful  throughout  the  world  are  uniting  in  the 
joyful  celebration  of  this  jubilee.  Knowing  how  closely 
His  Holiness  follows  the  growth  and  progress  of  Catholic 
schools  and  colleges  and  how  dear  to  his  heart  are  the  many 
devoted  children  who  are  filling  those  schools  to  overflowing, 
we  cannot  allow  an  event  which  brings  so  much  honor  and 
joy  into  the  life  of  the  Holy  Father  to  pass  unnoticed.  And 
while  rejoicing  with  him  in  the  celebration  of  his  jubilee, 
an  opportunity  is  given  us  to  express  our  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  his  fatherly  leadership,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  as  well  as  for  the  example  of  high  ideals  which 
he  has  held  up  for  our  imitation. 

For  all  that  His  Holiness  has  done  since  his  elevation 
to  the  See  of  Peter  in  furthering  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth  in  his  capacity  as  temporal  ruler,  spiritual  guide  or 
ecclesiastical  leader  we  greet  him.  But  on  this  occasion  of 
his  Golden  Jubilee,  we,  the  students  of  Boston  College,  de¬ 
light  in  regarding  him  as  the  most  benign  of  men,  His  Holi¬ 
ness,  Pope  Pius  XI,  our  loving  father. 

B rendon  C.  McNally, 

President  of  Senior . 


Library  Room 


Pope  Pius  XI — Librarian 

John  T.  Kieran 

N  THE  Ambrosiana  of  Milan,  Father  Achille  Ratti, 
the  future  Pope  Pius  XI,  held  the  offices  of  doctor 
and  prefect  for  twenty  years,  carrying  out  his  duties 
with  the  spirit  and  indefatigability  of  one  conscious 
of  a  real  mission.  And  the  work  of  a  conscientious 
librarian  is  a  real  mission,  demanding  a  strong  attraction  for 
learning  and  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  great  abnegation. 
Because,  while  he  contributes  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  he  works  in  the  silence  of  austere 
halls,  understood  and  appreciated  by  few,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
given  the  recognition  of  fame  or  popularity. 

The  Ambrosiana  of  Milan,  like  the  Vatican  of  Rome, 
the  British  Museum  of  London,  the  Nationale  of  Paris,  and 
the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  has  a  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  Its  origin  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  holy  and  learned  churchmen  of  the  late  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  cousin  of  St.  Charles  and  his  successor  in  the  See 
of  Milan,  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo  who  founded  the 
library  in  1609.  The  good  Cardinal  planned  with  noble 
magnificence  and  erected  with  munificent  liberality.  To 
supply  it  with  books  and  manuscripts,  he  sent  eight  of  the 
most  learned  and  experienced  men  he  could  find  to  make 
purchases  throughout  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Flanders,  Greece,  Lebanon,  and  Jerusalem.  By  this  means 
he  succeeded  in  gathering  together  about  thirty  thousand 
printed  volumes,  and  fourteen  thousand  manuscripts. 
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To  this  library  he  united  a  college  of  Doctors,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  cultivate  various  branches  of  study,  theology, 
history,  literature,  and  the  Oriental  languages,  each  one 
being  obliged  to  publish  some  work  on  the  subject  assigned 
to  him.  He  also  added  a  college,  which  he  called  Trilingue, 
for  the  study  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  languages;  a 
college  of  pupils  for  instruction  in  these  several  languages 
that  they  might  become  professors  in  their  turn;  a  press  for 
the  Oriental  languages,  that  is,  Hebrew,  Persian  and 
Armenian;  a  gallery  of  paintings,  another  of  statues,  and  a 
school  for  the  three  principal  arts  of  design.  In  the  regula¬ 
tion  which  he  left  for  the  use  and  government  of  the  library, 
a  provision  for  perpetual  utility  is  conspicuous,  not  only 
admirable  in  itself,  but  in  many  particulars,  judicious  and 
elegant  far  beyond  the  general  ideas  and  habits  of  the  age. 
He  required  the  librarian  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  most  learned  men  in  Europe,  that  he  might  have  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  science,  and  intelligence  of  the  best  works 
on  any  subject  that  should  be  published,  and  immediately 
purchase  them.  He  gave  him  in  charge  to  point  out  to  the 
students  those  works  which  might  assist  them  in  their  work, 
and  ordered  that  the  advantages  of  consulting  the  works 
here  preserved  should  be  open  to  all,  whether  citizens  or 
strangers.  Such  a  regulation  will  now  appear  quite  natural 
— one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  founding  of  a  library; 
but  in  those  days  it  was  not  so.  In  a  history  of  the  Ambro¬ 
sian  Library  written  by  one  Pier-Paolo  Bosca,  a  librarian, 
after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  it  is  expressly  noted 
as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  this  library,  built  by  a  private 
individual  almost  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  the  books 
were  accessible  to  the  view  of  all,  and  brought  to  any  one 
who  should  demand  them;  while  in  some  other  celebrated 
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public  libraries  in  Italy,  the  volumes  were  not  only  not 
visible,  but  concealed  in  closets,  where  they  were  never  dis¬ 
turbed,  except  when  the  humanity,  as  he  says,  of  the  libra¬ 
rians  prompted  them  to  display  them  for  a  moment. 

During  the  three  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
time  the  Ambrosiana  has  continued  to  grow  in  importance, 
both  through  the  constant  acquisition  of  manuscripts,  books, 
and  objects  of  art  and  through  the  lustre  conferred  on  it  by 
such  distinguished  savants  such  as  Giggi,  Sassi,  Oltrocchi, 
Ludovico  Muratori,  Angelo  Mai,  Antonio  Ceriani  who,  as 
prefects  or  doctors,  have  drawn  from  it  as  from  an  inex¬ 
haustible  mine,  materials  for  works  in  the  history  of  learning. 
Today  with  its  rich  library  of  rare  manuscripts  its  picture 
gallery  of  paintings  and  prints  of  inestimable  value,  its 
Museum  and  various  collections  and  with  the  perfect 
arrangements  to  facilitate  the  work  of  all  sorts  of  scholars, 
the  Ambrosiana  is  an  international  centre  for  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  literary  work  of  Doctor  Ratti  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  contributions  to  Milanese  reviews.  The  subjects 
treated  are  historical,  and  a  few  words  of  general  descrip¬ 
tion  will  give  some  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  Achille  Ratti’s 
scholarship.  The  acumen  of  a  competent  archaeologist  is 
seen  in  an  article  devoted  to  a  Latin  inscription  of  the  first 
century  found  in  Milan  in  1903.  The  paleographer  appears 
in  the  erudite  dissertation  and  faultless  critical  apparatus 
which  accompany  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  a  document 
found  in  the  Vatican  Archives  concerning  the  appointment 
of  Ottone  Visconti  to  the  See  of  Milan  in  1266.  The  edition 
of  the  Missale  Ambrosianum  Duplex  reveals  an  expert 
liturgioligist.  The  art  historian  devotes  an  elaborate  mono¬ 
graph  to  a  mosaic  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Ambrose.  The 
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hagiographer  contributes  notable  biographical  studies  on 
St.  Charles  Barromeo.  More  and  more  in  reading  a  list  of 
Ratti’s  writings  one  is  struck  with  the  breadth  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  interests. 

His  literary  production,  though  small  in  quantity, 
gives  him  a  merited  distinction  in  the  fields  of  research.  But 
those  familiar  with  such  studies  are  not  surprised  that  the 
visible  results  reveal  little  of  the  labor  and  time  spent  on 
them.  To  fix  a  date,  to  verify  a  detail,  to  ascertain  the  true 
story  of  an  event,  to  extract  a  particular  fact  from  a  mass 
of  legends  the  student  makes  prolonged  researches  in  many 
archives  and  at  the  end  the  result  may  be  a  comma  added  to 
a  text  or  a  note  in  the  margin  of  a  page.  The  depth  and 
excellence  of  the  work  performed  cannot  be  realized  by  the 
general  public.  And  while  this  is  the  lot  of  almost  all  scien¬ 
tific  workers  it  is  particularly  that  of  the  librarian,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  whose  learning  are  most  frequently  used  to  help 
others  achieve  results.  Abnegation,  no  less  than  learning, 
is  his  virtue.  And  the  generosity  of  Doctor  Ratti  in  put¬ 
ting  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  others  is  well  known. 
In  the  graceful  tribute  paid  him  by  Enrico  Rostagno,  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  Laurenzia  library  in  Florence,  we  are  told  that 
there  are  few  students  of  manuscripts  in  Italy  or  abroad 
who  have  not  had  occasion  to  consult  Ratti  when  he  was 
doctor  and  prefect  of  the  Ambrosian  or  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  library.  If  any  one  went  to  him  in  person  one  re¬ 
ceived  a  courteous  welcome  and  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation,  and  his  mastery  of  languages  multiplied  his  ca¬ 
pacity  for  helpfulness.  If  one  consulted  him  in  writing,  it 
was  marvelous  how  he  found  time  to  give  such  adequate 
replies  and  such  abundant  information. 
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One  might  quote  such  a  testimony  as  that  of  the 
Italian  scholar,  Giorgio  Barini,  who  prepared  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Cantari  cavallereschi  of  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  He  had  been  working  against  time  in  the 
libraries  of  Milan  and  his  work  was  still  unfinished  when 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  As  a  result  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  an  important  Codex  in  the  Ambrosian  on  wThich 
much  depended  was  impossible.  Monsignor  Ratti,  who  had 
already  been  of  great  help  to  Barini,  made  the  task  his  own 
and  in  a  short  time  sent  him  not  only  the  collection  of  the 
manuscripts  in  question  but  a  concise  statement  of  every¬ 
thing  bearing  on  the  chronology  and  authorship,  and  useful 
references  to  recent  publications. 

Nor  was  this  courtesy  limited  to  professional  scholars. 
A  library  is  frequented  by  persons  of  all  sorts  and  with  all 
Ratti  was  the  same,  guiding  the  inexperienced,  encouraging 
the  timid,  giving  idlers  a  smile  and  a  few  words,  always 
interrupting  his  own  work  to  listen  to  questions,  to  recall 
the  books  which  might  help,  to  advise  on  the  use  to  which 
they  could  be  put. 

This  zeal  for  the  cause  of  learning  appears  likewise  in 
Doctor  Ratti’s  enormous  correspondence  with  eminent 
scholars  and  in  his  journeys  to  visit  other  libraries,  to  ex¬ 
amine  rare  manuscripts,  to  consult  Italian  or  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  on  problems  of  a  scientific  nature.  And  even  when 
the  journey  had  another  purpose  the  librarian,  the  wor¬ 
shipper  of  books,  found  time  to  visit  archives  and  museums, 
to  make  notes,  to  record  observations  and  experiences  help¬ 
ful  for  some  study  he  or  others  were  engaged  in,  or  useful 
for  the  Ambrosian  Library. 

There  is  another  achievement  of  Doctor  Ratti  which 
recommended  him  to  lovers  of  study.  An  institution  like 
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the  Ambrosiana,  if  it  is  to  give  adequate  help  to  the  cause 
of  learning,  must  be  more  than  a  storehouse  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  a  dead  past.  It  must  be  a  thing  of  life,  in  close 
and  constant  touch  with  the  times  and  their  peculiar  intel¬ 
lectual  needs.  It  must  grow;  its  possessions  must  be  en¬ 
riched;  and  its  treasures  must  be  accessible  to  all.  With 
this  in  view  important  reforms  were  introduced  in  the  Am¬ 
brosiana  between  1905  and  1907.  The  soul  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  was  Achille  Ratti,  who  planned,  directed  and  made 
possible  the  accomplishment  of  a  thorough  reorganization 
of  many  departments.  He  also  wrote  the  Guide  of  the 
now  modernized  institution,  containing  a  history  of  the 
Ambrosiana  and  a  description  of  its  treasures.  Such  a  dis¬ 
play  of  scholarly  and  administrative  ability  was  considered 
worthy  of  special  recognition  by  the  Italian  government, 
which  conferred  on  him  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Mau¬ 
rice  and  Lazarus. 

It  is  no  small  indication  of  the  remarkable  character  of 
Doctor  Ratti  that  he  always  had  the  full  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  prefect  of  the  library,  Antonio  Ceriani, 
whose  name  ranks  with  those  of  his  immortal  predecessors, 
Muratori  and  Mai.  For  over  half  a  century,  as  doctor  and 
then  as  prefect,  Ceriani  was  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Am¬ 
brosiana.  He  was  a  model  of  priestly  humility,  and  a  man 
of  great  goodness.  The  only  road  to  his  affection  and  in¬ 
timacy  was  through  the  manifestation  of  a  like  devotion  to 
truth  and  science.  Ratti  was  more  than  a  disciple  and  col¬ 
laborator  of  Ceriani.  To  Ceriani,  Ratti  was  as  a  son.  When 
the  great  Orientalist  died,  Ratti  took  charge  of  his  funeral 
with  all  the  filial  devotion  of  a  son  and  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  the  dead  scholar  by  erecting  a  tablet  in  the  Am¬ 
brosiana  and  by  leading  a  pilgrimage  of  the  officers  of  the 
library  every  year  to  Uboldo  to  visit  Ceriani’s  tomb. 
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Monsignor  Ratti  had  been  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Doctors  of  the  Ambrosiana  from  1888  to  1907.  In  the 
latter  year  he  succeeded  Ceriani  as  prefect.  In  1911  he  was 
appointed  pro-prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library  and  assistant 
to  Father  Ehrle  whom  he  succeeded  as  prefect  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  This  post  he  held  until  May,  1918.  He  had 
all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  his  new  task.  While 
connected  with  the  Ambrosiana  he  had  frequently  worked 
in  the  Vatican  Library  and  had  even  spent  some  time  in 
the  laboratory  learning  the  practical  work  of  restoring 
manuscripts.  Under  his  direction  the  projects  already 
under  way  were  continued  as  the  published  catalogues  of 
manuscripts  show.  And  while  his  own  literary  work  fell 
off  in  quantity,  yet  he  found  time  amid  the  absorbing  duties 
of  his  office  for  a  few  publications.  His  connection  with 
the  Vatican  Library  ended  in  1918,  when  the  Pope  selected 
him  for  the  delicate  and  important  mission  to  Poland,  as 
his  representative. 

One  could  recall  many  of  those  whose  colleague  or 
master  Monsignor  Ratti  was  and  who  would  give  unani¬ 
mous  testimony  of  his  exquisite  qualities  of  heart,  of  his 
care  for  all  their  needs,  of  the  way  he  shared  their  happi¬ 
ness,  their  success  and  their  sorrow,  of  the  guidance  given 
to  their  projects,  of  constant  counsel  and  help.  Among 
all  the  tributes  one  could  quote,  the  following  is  typical.  It 
is  that  of  a  young  man  who  became  a  “scriptor”  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  Library  during  Ratti’s  prefectship. 

“In  the  second  great  hall  of  the  Vatican  Library,  be¬ 
tween  the  window  which  looks  on  the  garden  and  the  white 
shelves  containing  in  orderly  array  the  rich  collection  of 
library  and  archive  catalogues,  I  received,  as  did  all  this 
family  of  workers,  the  daily  visit  of  the  prefect,  Monsignor 
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Ratti.  I  recognized  him  by  his  light  step  as  he  made  his 
round  of  courteous  inspection,  and  I  raised  my  tired  eyes  to 
meet  his  never  failing  kindly  smile.  He  used  to  stop  to  say 
a  word.  Were  his  words  concerning  scholarship  more  than 
his  words  of  fatherly  encouragement,  I  could  easily  answer, 
could  I  tell  all  that  is  in  my  heart.  I  will  only  say  that  the 
first  time  I  set  foot  in  the  Vatican,  while  showing  me  the 
wonderful  books  of  all  kinds,  he  stopped  near  a  table,  and 
as  if  opening  his  priestly  heart,  he  spoke  to  me  at  great 
length  of  the  silent  and  mighty  Christian  apologetic — of 
which  no  one  can  tell  the  strength  and  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence — produced  in  these  halls  in  the  name  of  the  papacy  by 
study  and  contact  with  learned  men  of  every  tongue  and 
creed.” 


Greetings  of  the  Latin 

Academy 

0  venerande  pater,  Christi  tu  pastor  ovilis 
Salve,  tu  valeas,  accipe  verba  bona. 

Haec  schola  te  laudat,  socii  nos  Vergiliani 
Discipulis  cum  aliis,  jungimus  ore  rudi 
Tempore  eo  egregium  celebramus  rite  poetam 
Qui  pulchros  agros  viderat  atque  tuos 
Caelicolae  salvum  te  servent  usque  cohortes 
Ut  multos  annos  cum  populo  maneas 
Atque  tibi  Dominus  benedicat,  te  tueatur 
Usque  tuam  irradiet  Virgo  Maria  viam 

Rev.  James  J.  McDermott,  S.J.,  Moderator 

John  B.  Carr,  President. 


Pius  XI,  Minister  of  God 

James  T.  Cotter 


CHILLE  RATTX,  now  Pope  Pius  XI,  is  well- 
known  for  his  prowess  in  the  field  of  education.  He 
is  a  connoisseur  of  literature;  he  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  exponents  for  the  advancement  of  education. 
However,  his  work  as  a  Minister  of  God  is  not  as 
well-known  to  people  in  general  as  it  should  be.  In  his 
early  years  as  a  priest,  perhaps  his  most  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  was  the  great  success  that  he  met  in  his  work  as 
chaplain  of  a  society,  founded  by  the  institute  of  sisters  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Cenacle.  These  nuns  had  established 
houses  in  France,  Rome,  and  Turin.  Then  they  founded  a 
new  house  in  Milan  in  November,  1882.  The  young  Father 
Ratti  soon  won  the  hearts  of  his  congregations.  His  sin¬ 
cerity,  piety,  altruism — all  led  the  young  women  who  were 
members  of  The  Cenacle  to  grow  to  love  and  respect  him. 
He  established  classes  in  Apologetics,  Catechism,  and  First 
Communion.  His  triduums,  Forty  Hours  devotions,  and 
retreats  were  so  filled  with  his  piety,  comforting  instructions 
and  advice,  radiating  his  love  of  God  and  of  his  flock,  that 
his  fame  traveled  rapidly.  At  times  he  had  been  known  to 
have  been  giving  as  many  as  three  retreats  at  one  time. 


The  lay-people  were  not  the  only  ones  to  profit  by  his 
services,  for  his  many  devotions  which  he  conducted  gave  him 
frequent  opportunity  for  sermons  and  spiritual  conferences 
to  the  religious.  These  duties  were  freely  assumed,  performed 
without  remuneration,  and  executed  with  undiminished 
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fervor  year  after  year.  He  established  many  religious 
classes  and  associations.  Some  of  these  (for  a  complete 
list  of  them  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  space)  were: 
his  Catechism  of  Perseverance,  an  order  for  young  ladies, 
which  was  in  existence  from  1883  to  1908,  and  which  met 
every  Thursday  of  the  school  year;  the  Association  of 
Catholic  teachers,  a  most  necessary  and  forceful  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  was  here  that  His  Holiness  showed  his  remarkable 
knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  world  of  modern  education,  for 
he  realized  that  in  order  to  safeguard  the  morals  of  the 
coming  generation,  it  was  necessary  to  put  in  force  a  true 
Christian  system  of  education,  which  is  the  surest  guarantee 
that  the  Catholic  child  will  not  be  menaced  by  the  irreligion 
and  indifference  of  the  day.  Although  bare,  this  brief  sum¬ 
mary  is  sufficient  to  show  his  assiduity,  his  zeal  for  the  word 
of  God,  which  was  the  more  admirable  in  one  whose  primary 
duties  were  in  study  and  in  library  work,  far  from  the  active 
works  of  ministry.  But  to  show  the  remarkable  appeal  that 
he  must  have  effected,  it  should  be  noted  that  baptisms  of 
non-Catholics,  and  reconciliations  of  fallen  away  Catholics 
often  took  place  at  the  Cenacle. 

Outside  the  Cenacle,  Father  Ratti  found  the  frequent 
occasions  to  do  good,  which  come  to  priests  of  especial  wis¬ 
dom,  such  as  settling  cases  of  conscience,  reconciling  souls 
with  God,  and  many  other  helpful  missions.  At  one  time,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  suspension  of  a  papal  order  for¬ 
bidding  Catholics  to  vote.  He  did  this  in  favor  of  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Italian  Parliament.  At  another  time  he 
persuaded  a  group  of  young  students  to  cease  the  publication 
of  a  philosophical  work  condemned  by  the  Holy  See. 

In  1894,  Cardinal  Ferrari  was  elected  to  the  See  of 
Milan.  He  recognized  Father  Ratti  as  one  of  the  best 
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priests  in  the  diocese,  and  he  often  used  him  wherever  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  tactful  representative,  as  was  done  in 
1895.  His  task  was  to  organize  religious  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  which  had  been  prevented  for  some  years  by  a 
law  excluding  priests  from  the  schools.  He  accomplished 
this  difficult  assignment  successfully.  In  time  to  come,  he 
was  placed  on  several  diocesan  commissions,  made  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  seminary,  and  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
St.  Ambrose  with  the  title  of  monsignor. 

Monsignor  Ratti  certainly  possessed  what  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  called  the  eighth  sacrament:  The  Sacrament  of 
Learning.  Milan  has  always  been  the  seat  of  intellectual 
battles,  but  one  never  finds  Ratti  involved,  for  he  felt  that 
the  mission  of  priesthood  is  one  of  peace,  and  so  his  neu¬ 
trality  has  won  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  of  a  just 
and  superior  character,  whose  independence  of  judgment 
was  a  source  of  aid  rather  than  of  hostility  for  others.  When 
great  controversies  were  in  sway,  he  used  his  influence  to 
guide  young  students,  who  might  become  the  prey  to  heresy 
through  impulsiveness,  rather  to  enter  upon  bitter  invectives 
against  his  opponents.  Ratti’s  great  hope  was  for  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  Church  and  Italy,  so  that  harmony 
might  exist  between  his  two  loves.  Although  a  loyal  fol¬ 
lower  of  Christ,  still  he  is  also  a  loving  son  of  Italy,  thus 
setting  the  ideal  example  for  every  Catholic — to  be  obedient 
to  both  State  and  Church. 

People  in  Milan  cherish  his  friendship.  He  was  cordial, 
but  reserved;  familiar  in  conversation,  but  sparing  in  words 
and  a  close  reasoner;  he  was  friendly,  but  he  never  forgot 
his  priestly  dignity;  his  piety  was  without  ostentation,  but 
fervent  and  unfailing.  Among  the  notable  friendships  of 
Pius  XI  in  his  long  career  as  priest  and  scholar  was  that 
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with  Contardo  Ferrini.  Their  first  meeting  took  place  in 
1888  when  Ratti,  the  young  seminary  professor  became  a 
Doctor  of  the  Ambrosian,  while  F errini,  already  famous  for 
his  works  in  lawr  at  the  University,  came  to  the  same  city. 
While  F errini  was  a  student,  Ceriani,  Prefect  of  Ambrosian, 
had  taught  him  Hebrew,  Syrian  and  Sanscrit.  Because  of 
the  great  interest  that  he  showed,  he  was  often  allowed  to 
stay  to  study  long  after  the  Ambrosian  had  been  closed  to 
the  public.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Ferrini  and  Father 
Ratti  had  frequent  contact  with  each  other.  They  soon 
became  fast  friends,  because  they  both  had  the  same  pas¬ 
sions  :  study  and  mountain-climbing.  In  manner,  they  were 
alike,  for  they  were  both  sparing  of  words,  and  reserved  in 
manner.  Their  friendship  was  such  that  they  easily  recog¬ 
nized  the  sterling  qualities  present  in  each  other.  Contardo 
Ferrini  died  suddenly  October  17,  1902.  Deeply  lamenting 
the  loss  of  his  friend,  Monsignor  Ratti  eulogized,  in  an 
address  to  the  public  school  teachers  in  the  Cenacle,  his  de¬ 
parted  friend.  So  beautiful  was  his  oration,  that  Ferrini’s 
father  asked  Monsignor  Ratti  for  a  copy  of  it,  but  he  replied 
that  it  was  just  a  spontaneous  bursting  forth  of  a  sincere  and 
deep  friendship.  Furthermore,  he  said  that  his  speech  was  en¬ 
tirely  extemporary  and  that  he  could  not  remember  it  ex¬ 
actly,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  old  man. 

Monsignor  Ratti  was  a  most  devoted  son,  and  his  mother 
was  one  of  his  dearest  loves.  Until  her  death  (at  which  he 
was  not  able  to  be  present)  he  complied  with  her  every  wish 
wherever  possible.  When  he  was  informed  of  her  death,  he 
showed  that  he  was  always  ready  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
wishes  of  God,  for  he  said,  “The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  took 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 
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Another  way  in  which  he  demonstrated  his  ability  to  be 
a  minister  of  God  was  in  his  filling  the  capacity  of  prefect 
of  the  Vatican  library.  Here,  he  experienced  great  joy, 
for  he  was  at  this  time  doing  work  that  he  dearly  loved  as  a 
scholar  would. 

But  we  must  not  picture  His  Holiness  as  a  man  whose 
only  joy  was  to  be  cloistered  with  his  books,  for  such  a  con¬ 
ception  of  him  would  be  totally  false.  In  Alpinism  was 
found  the  annual  reward  the  scholar  and  priest  allowed  him¬ 
self.  Throughout  his  whole  life,  he  found  the  greatest 
amusement  and  diversion  in  mountain-climbing.  His  love 
of  nature  easily  found  for  him  the  great  charm  and  beauty 
that  the  mountains  alone  can  afford  to  one  who  seeks  them. 
He  has  derived  such  great  pleasure  from  this  healthful  out¬ 
door  sport  that  he  has  written  accounts  of  all  his  ascents. 
He  writes:  “Mountaineering  is  not  a  breakneck  pursuit,  but 
merely  a  matter  of  prudence  and  of  a  little  courage,  of  love 
of  Nature  and  her  most  secret  beauties — beauties  which  are 
sometimes  awful,  but  are  at  those  times  all  the  more  sublime 
and  life-giving  to  the  spirit  of  him  who  contemplates  them.” 
From  accounts  of  other  members  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club, 
Monsignor  Ratti  was  a  fearless  and  courageous,  yet  not  fool¬ 
hardy,  climber.  He  has  climbed  the  principal  summits  of 
the  Italian  Alps  and  also  Mt.  Vesuvius. 

To  recall  the  triumph  achieved  in  the  field  of  sport  by 
one  whom  all  now  hold  in  highest  veneration  is  not  to  lessen 
his  dignity  at  all.  His  Holiness  himself  looks  back  with 
pride  and  pleasure  to  those  Alpine  feats.  For  us  they  reveal 
interesting  aspects  of  his  character.  Emerson  said,  “Style 
is  the  Man.”  If  this  is  so,  the  man  is  also  recognized  in  those 
actions  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  called  forth  his 
powers  and  energies  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Certainly, 
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men  are  more  difficult  to  conquer  than  mountains.  And  the 
man  who,  as  bishop  or  pope,  seeks  to  rule  souls  of  men  must 
have  more  prudence  than  is  needed  in  a  contest  with  inani¬ 
mate  Nature,  more  self-sacrifice,  more  faith.  But  he  who 
has  these  qualities  is  already  well  prepared  to  be  perfected 
by  divine  grace  for  higher  things. 

Through  this  brief  account,  we  can  arrive  at  a  glimpse 
of  our  great  and  sovereign  pontiff,  Pope  Pius  XI,  in  his 
life  of  a  Minister  of  God. 


Greetings  of  the  Greek 

Academy 


'H  'EUt]vlxt|  ’Axa8r]|iia 

?Q  IlaTeQ,  jtccgiv  xe^a^iogev  fjpiLV 
2ol,  Bottiq  Xqigtou  fxaXa  oej*  votive 
5,Aqti  jiQOGQriaiv  8i5ovai  qpi^rjv  ye 

BoiAofxefr’  r)|ieig. 

Nijv  ejtaiToufxev  @8ov  eiUoyelv  G8 
Eig  to  piiMov  xai  G8  goov  cpxAdooeiv 
'Qg  eA.dtQe'uodg  y’  tegeiig  oi)  Jisvifi- 

xovt’  eviavcoiig. 

2tjji6oA.ov  xqt]Gtov  x  e'xofxev  xatayv  te 
'Qg  OQag  xai  8el  oe  ye  row’  ejtaivelv 
’AM’  8G8G&’  fj^idg  08ov  avria^oig 

Aiev  dgiOToug. 

Leo  P.  McCauley,  S.J. 

Moderator. 

Charles  F.  Donovan, 

’Aqx^v 


Pius  XI,  Propagandist 

George  H.  Nicholson 

HE  world  has  known  many  great  commanders  who 
at  different  times  in  history  have  led  their  armies 
far  afield,  smashing  all  before  them.  Their  names 
are  for  the  most  part  household  words  and  their 
deeds  well  known.  Among  them  we  find  such  men 
as  Alexander  the  Great,  Xerxes,  Genghis  Khan,  William 
the  Conqueror,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  and  we 
are  about  to  add  one  more.  No  rattle  of  armor  or  roar  of 
cannon  has  marked  the  advance  of  his  armies,  but  the  line 
of  advance  has  been  even  greater  than  all  the  campaigns  of 
the  others  combined,  and  his  soldiers  have  followed  even 
more  willingly  than  the  most  be-medalled  veteran  in  the 
ranks  of  the  others.  Then,  too,  we  must  consider  that  all 
of  these  illustrious  names  were  failures  who  met  defeat  in 
one  form  or  another.  Alexander  died  in  the  middle  of  his 
campaign;  the  Greeks  crushed  Xerxes’  hopes  together  with 
his  army;  the  kingdom  set  up  by  Genghis  Khan  crumbled 
immediately  after  his  death;  the  grim  tenacity  of  the  Britons 
finally  overcame  William;  Rome’s  mighty  forces  inflicted 
a  crushing  final  defeat  upon  Hannibal  and  razed  his  city; 
Caesar’s  conquests  ended  with  the  assassins’  daggers;  and 
Napoleon  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and 
again  at  Waterloo,  where  English  and  German  forces  de¬ 
cimated  his  troops.  This  man  has  never  met  defeat,  and 
never  will,  for  behind  him  are  forces  omnipotent  and  eternal. 

Again  we  compare,  and  we  find  that  we  have  bestowed 
fame  on  men  whose  motives  were  personal.  Alexander, 
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Genghis  Khan,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Napoleon  were 
anxious  for  world  dominion;  Xerxes  set  out  for  a  definite 
purpose — to  crush  the  Greeks;  Hannibal’s  campaigns  were 
a  matter  of  revenge;  and  the  exploits  of  Julius  Caesar  were 
calculated  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  superiority  in  politics. 
What  are  the  motives  of  this  man?  They  are  the  very  high¬ 
est.  For  it  is  his  aim  to  spread  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
over  the  whole  world.  Such  is  this  commander-in-chief  of 
whom  we  speak,  Pope  Pius  XI. 

If  we  were  to  carry  our  comparisons  a  step  farther,  we 
would  find  that  as  a  general  in  the  field  of  mission  work, 
Pope  Pius  XI  is  admirably  adapted  for  his  work  by  previous 
preparation  even  as  the  prominent  generals  and  heroes  of 
world  history.  His  appointments  since  the  day  of  his  ordina¬ 
tion  have  been  arranged  with  divine  forethought.  For 
wherever  he  was  stationed,  it  seemed  that  his  multifarious 
duties  and  the  exhaustive  study  spent  in  investigating  con¬ 
ditions  were  exercising  his  genius  for  organization.  Those 
early  years  and  their  experiences  marked  him  out  as  one  who 
was  fully  capable  of  coping  with  the  problems  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  civilizing  and  Christianizing  whole  nations.  During 
the  chaotic  period  at  the  end  of  the  World  War,  to  cite  one 
instance,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  personal  charge  of 
ministering,  under  most  trying  conditions,  to  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  material  wants  of  children  in  the  storm  that  swept 
down  upon  Poland.  While  that  Bolshevist  invasion  was 
ravaging  Poland,  it  was  the  present  Father  of  Christendom 
that  stood  his  ground  when  others  gave  way.  In  recognition 
for  his  loyal  service  during  that  period,  he  was  appointed 
Papal  Nuncio  to  Poland.  And  it  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  was  to  show  his  diplomatic  skill  which  later  on  served  him 
in  good  stead  in  settling  the  age  old  question  of  the  Papal 
State. 
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Bearing  more  directly  on  mission  work,  however,  were 
the  activities  of  the  future  Pope  in  the  years  following 
closely  after  his  work  in  Poland.  The  possibilities  of  the 
future  progress  of  mission  work  throughout  the  world  were 
just  beginning  to  dawn  and  the  Holy  Father  was  one  of 
the  first  to  realize  the  need  of  a  solid  foundation  for  so 
important  a  work.  To  bring  the  missions  before  the  eye 
of  the  world  a  huge  Exposition  was  planned  in  Rome.  And 
once  again  the  man  who  had  been  called  upon  in  the  Polish 
crisis  was  entrusted  with  the  work.  His  was  the  task  of 
supervising  the  erection  of  buildings,  twenty-six  in  number, 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  Exposition.  So  that  when  the 
Vatican  Mission  Exposition  was  formally  opened  on 
December  21,  1924,  spectators  were  privileged  to  see  the 
exhibits  of  missionary  activity  displayed  over  an  area  of 
floor  space  of  almost  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  was,  needless  to 
say,  a  very  potent  method  of  portraying  the  story  of  the 
missions.  For  most  of  the  treasures  amassed  are  priceless. 
And  a  modest  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  possessions 
is  placed  at  around  two  million  dollars. 

Should  the  thought  arise  that  perhaps  such  work  as 
the  above  mentioned  was  performed  only  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty,  there  are,  as  living  refutations  of  such  a  thought, 
encyclicals  without  number  over  the  Pope’s  signature  com¬ 
mending  the  cause  of  the  missions.  Nor  are  there  lacking 
words  of  praise  in  these  documents  and  encouragement  too, 
for  others  who  would  promote  the  work.  His  own  words 
to  those  engaged  in  the  mission  work  are:  “Everyone  that 
acts  thus  inspired  by  love  and  according  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  ability,  demonstrates  that  he  esteems  the  gift  of  faith 
as  he  should  esteem  it.  Moreover  he  manifests  his  gratitude 
toward  the  goodness  of  God  by  his  sharing  this  same  gift, 
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precious  above  everything,  with  the  poor  pagans.”  And 
the  powerful  stimulus  that  has  been  given  the  missionary 
work  by  his  example  and  words  is  only  too  well  known 
throughout  all  Christendom.  The  ever-increasing  number 
of  novices,  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  lay  apostalate, 
and  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  to  overflowing  are  silent 
tributes  to  his  leadership.  Recently  a  census  of  only  eight 
areas  of  the  missions  was  taken.  There  we  find  that  over 
one  hundred  thousand  workers  are  operating  in  one  form  of 
activity  or  another.  Stations  and  churches  have  sprung  up 
to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand.  Yearly  seventy-five 
thousand  orphans  are  cared  for  as  well  as  twenty-two 
thousand  other  children  who  are  being  instructed  in  the 
truths  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  is  into  such  a  noble  and  far 
reaching  cause  that  Pope  Pius  XI  has  thrown  himself  and 
all  his  energy. 

As  supreme  commander  of  missionary  forces  he  is  in 
touch  with  every  part  of  the  world.  His  power  is  almost 
limitless.  Yet  the  honor  that  he  aspires  to  is  not  for  himself. 
His  interests  lie  in  spreading  the  name  of  Christ  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  Cross  is  his  standard,  his  sceptre,  his 
sword.  His  millions  of  children  and  followers  stand  solidly 
behind  him,  advocates  of  the  same  cause.  Such  is  the 
inspiration  that  emanates  from  the  chief  disseminator  of 
the  true  faith  Viceregent  of  Christ’s  empire  on  earth,  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI,  propagandist. 


Greetings  of  the  Spanish 

Academy 


A  Su  Santidad 

El  Papa  Pius  XI 

Nosotros,  los  subscritos,  miembros  del  Club  Espanol 
de  Boston  College,  deseamos  presentar  a  Su  Santidad, 
nuestras  cordiales  congratulaciones  en  el  quincuagesimo 
aniversario  de  vuestra  exaltacion  al  Santo  Sacerdocio. 

Hacemos  votos  por  que  Dios  derrame  sobre  Vuestra 
Santidad  las  bendiciones  de  buena  salud  y  gracias  abundan- 
tes  para  que  asi  podais  proseguir  en  vuestra  noble  labor  por 
muchos  anos. 


Vuestros  hijos  en  Cristo: 

Me.  Frederick  Conlin,  Moderator. 
Francis  Gallagher,  President. 


Greetings  from  the  French 

Academy 

Lesmembres  de  l’Academie  Fran^aise  de  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  reunis  dernierement  en  seance  pleniere,  ont  souhaite 
vivement  unir  leurs  faibles  voix  au  magnifique  concert  de 
louanges  et  de  felicitations  que  Votre  Saintete  a  retries  a 
l’occasion  du  cinquantiems  anniversaire  de  son  elevation  au 
sacerdoce.  C’est  du  plus  profond  du  coeur  que  nous  presen- 
tons  nos  humbles  mais  bien  sinceres  hommages  a  vous  Tres 
Saint  Pere,  Pontife-Roi,  chef  vivant  de  l’indefectible  Eglise 
du  Christ  et  que  nous  prions  la  divine  Providence  de  vous 
combler  de  ses  faveurs  les  plus  precieuses  et  de  ses  graces 
les  plus  efficaces. 

A  vous  Tres  Saint  Pere,  l’hommage  de  nos  intelligences, 
l’amour  de  nos  coeurs,  la  soumission  de  nos  volentes.  Nous 
prions  humblement  de  bien  vouloir  les  benir. 

Rev.  Paul  de  Mangeleere,  S.J.,  Direct eur. 

Edward  J.  Powers,  President. 


Editorial 


Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine  will  go  down 
through  the  ages  as  a  remarkable  year  in  papal  history. 
Several  extraordinary  events  converged  in  a  happy  coinci¬ 
dence  so  as  to  mark  that  year  with  a  glorious  seal  of  nota¬ 
bility. 

An  especially  great  anniversary  and  an  unusually 
great  event  occurred:  the  golden  jubilee  of  Our  Holy 
Father’s  ordination  to  the  priesthood  and  the  signing  and 
ratifying  of  the  Lateran  Treaty.  The  concurrence  of  His 
Holiness’s  sacerdotal  golden  jubilee  and  the  complete  af¬ 
firmation  of  the  papal  sovereignty  was  wholly  felicitous. 
The  coincident  achievement  was  hailed  in  our  country  with 
joy  and  loyal  thanksgiving  by  the  spiritual  followers  of  His 
Holiness.  It  is  worthy  of  passing  notice  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  said  in  these  days  in  our  controversial  maga¬ 
zines,  by  “liberal  Catholics”  and  the  like,  about  American 
Catholicity’s  minimizing  of  papal  authority  in  matters 
spiritual,  the  fact  remains  that  Catholics  in  America  hold 
enshrined  with  the  deepest  sort  of  love  and  admiration  their 
ecclesiastical  sovereign. 

A  golden  jubilee  of  faithful  service  is  indeed  a  beau¬ 
tiful  fact.  It  is  meritorious  of  much  honor.  And  of  greater 
honor  is  the  possession  of  that  sacredness  conferred  by  the 
priesthood.  No  words  can  adequately  express  the  illus¬ 
trious  distinction  in  the  sacrosant  union  of  the  two  honors. 

But  more  than  this,  in  the  title  of  Pius  XI  to  the  peer¬ 
less  robe  of  Pope,  the  holy  shadow  of  Peter,  he  has  blessed¬ 
ness  of  high  degree.  With  the  papal  glory  added  to  his 
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other  two  great  honors,  His  Holiness  has  honor  certainly 
pre-eminent. 

The  Stylus  is  quite  helpless  to  sufficiently  voice  its 
high  estimation,  admiration,  love  and  reverence  for  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI.  When  voice  so  fails,  we  can  only 
try  by  some  action  of  ours,  weak  in  result  perhaps  but 
strong  in  attempt,  to  express  what  is  in  our  hearts.  Of 
that  attempt,  aided  potently  by  faculty  and  fellow  student, 
this  book  is  the  result. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  and  prayer  that  in  its  effort  to 
convey  to  Our  Most  Holy  Father  our  feeling  of  devotion, 
this  book  will  not  be  wholly  inarticulate. 


{Founded  by  the  Class  of  1884 ) 

Nicholas  J.  Wells,  Editor-in-Chief 
William  J.  A.  Koen,  Associate  Editor 
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